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NOTES. 

The death of Queen Victoria has been the great event 
since our January number went to press. Thus with the end 
of the century comes the end of the Victorian Era. The 
death of the Queen marks an epoch in literary history, be- 
cause her reign was coincident with the last two-thirds of a 
century that in its laws, its modes of life, its scientific spirit, 
its habits of thought, and above all in its literary expression, 
moved definitely toward a fuller and richer humanity. Such 
a literary movement has transcended national and race 
boundaries and become a world movement, in which — not a 
little due to the beneficent influence of the woman's sway — 
the English speaking and writing peoples have contributed a 
distinct part. 

With the new year Prof. Brander Matthews has consent- 
ed to the appearance, either in new or original form, of a 
number of literary essays and criticisms. Two volumes, 
"The Philosophy of the Short Story " and "Notes on 
Speech-Making," are dainty booklets of less than one hun- 
dred pages, bearing the imprint of the Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., and dedicated to his friends and colleagues, 
Profs. Harry Thurston Peck and W. P. Trent, respectively. 
Two larger volumes of more than three hundred pages each, 
"The Historical Novel and Other Essays" and "French 
Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century," respectively dedi- 
cated to Mark Twain and Mr. Stedman, are published by 
the Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

No one in America quite possesses the charm of Mr. Mat- 
thews's style in essay-writing, and we read with increasing 
delight, even where we do not always give our assent to every 
proposition. The spirit of the short story and the essence of 
speech-making could not well be conceived of more genial- 
ly than in these booklets, and we feel here is one talking 
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who has successfully practiced both. Novel and drama — 
those never ending studies and representations of life — con- 
stitute the leading themes of the larger volumes, and Mr. 
Matthews's objections to the " Historical Novel " and attitude 
in " Romance against Romanticism " spring from what he 
believes is their aloofness from life. Dull Mr. Matthews 
never is; readable and suggestive and inciting always; full 
of a true humanness and culture, lit up continually by gleams 
and touches of genuine spirit. And we suspect that in many 
of the opinions expressed Mr. Matthews himself would be 
the last to arrogate finality. Dogmatizing is just what he 
does not believe in, but he writes genially, humorously, and 
firmly enough, for he can at any moment be emphatic. 

Where Mr. Matthews is not only interesting and delightful, 
but easy master of his field, is in his essays on the French 
Dramatists. This is a subject that has for many years been 
his own, and to find a fresh edition (the third) enlarged with 
a chapter bringing the subject matter to the end of the centu- 
ry just closed is a welcome New Year's gift, for which we 
thank both author and publishers. More than one of Mr. 
Matthews's friends have looked to him for the definitive work 
on Moliere; he possesses both the training and just the qual- 
ities for this great undertaking on the greatest of all French 
dramatists. That the drama has become such an interesting 
subject with American readers to-day is not a little due to his 
stimulating teaching and writing. American essay literature 
is the richer for the addition of these books to the companion 
volumes already from Mr. Matthews's pen. 

The four hundredth anniversary of Chaucer's death has 
called forth many tributes to the father of English song. 
Foremost among these must be mentioned the modest- 
appearing but essentially scholarly " Chaucer: Prologue, 
Knightes Tale, Nonnes Preestes Tale" (the Macmillan 
Company, 1901), edited by Mark H. Liddell, sometime Pro- 
fessor in the University of Texas. We have already many 
editions of these selections from Chaucer; but here at last is 
a truly critical one, giving us the necessary scientific appa- 
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ratus, treating sounds, inflections, syntax, and versification, 
for a Middle English Grammar based on Chaucerian forms. 
For a rapid reading of Chaucer other editions may be found 
serving the purpose admirably; but for a critical examina- 
tion of Chaucer's language in compact form, giving the his- 
torical development and bearing of each essential point, Prof. 
Liddell's edition will at once take unquestioned rank. The 
compactness, accuracy, clearness, and completeness of the 
little book command admiration. 



The Macmillan Company has done another genuine serv- 
ice in presenting, as one of its Pocket English Classics, in 
a cheap form (25 cents) a neat booklet: " Selections from 
the Southern Poets " edited by William Lander Weber, 
Professor in Emory College, Georgia. The range of selec- 
tion is sufficiently wide and representative to give a clear im- 
pression of the variety and depth of the song voices in the 
Southern portion of our country. The representation of 
names — twenty-five — is necessarily wider than the variety of 
specimens permitted in a limited space, and we may miss one 
or two we should have liked to see. Poe has ten; Timrod, 
five; Hayne, seven; Irwin Russell, one; Lanier, only three 
selections. To give the five principal names first in order, or 
in number of pages, Poe has thirty-three; Timrod, sixteen; 
Hayne, fifteen; Irwin Russell, fourteen; Lanier, twelve. 
These five make up nearly one-half the volume, though one- 
fifth of the number represented. All living writers of verse 
are excluded. It is a book well worth the doing and well 
worth the having. 

The new century is given to recapitulations of the progress 
of the old in all departments of work and thought, and most 
of our leading periodicals have devoted special issues to this. 
One which may have escaped the attention which it deserves 
is "A Century of Southern Farming" by J. B. McBryde 
in the "Twentieth Century Issue" (January) of the South- 
ern Planter (Richmond). It is a carefully compiled sum- 
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mary based upon much independent reading, and is well 
worth elaborating, as is intended, into suitable and perma- 
nent book form. 



Two additional biographies have appeared in the well- 
known Beacon series (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.), 
" Thomas Jefferson," by Thomas E. Watson is possibly dis- 
appointing, just because we were expecting more eloquence 
and even pyrotechnics. This may come from the fact that 
Mr. Watson in treating his subject is not altogether sure of 
himself, and had recourse to authorities like Mr. Henry 
Adams's "History," notable enough, but markedly unsym- 
pathetic toward Jefferson. The result is a narrative 
less independent than expected after the author's able 
" French Revolution." Where Alexander Hamilton is men- 
tioned, Mr. Watson does not trouble with authorities and 
has given us his entirely frank impressions, and while one- 
sided, they are scarcely, however, more so than many ex- 
treme representations of Jefferson which may be found in 
hostile political schools. 

The value of Mr. Owen Wister's " Ulysses S. Grant" lies 
in this that it is an effort to visualize the great Westerner as 
man and not as hero. This is heartily to be commended, 
and thereby in the end Gen. Grant's real strength and 
greatness as a typical American product will appear all the 
more clearly. 

The second and revised edition of Dr. J. P. Gordy's 
"History of Political Parties in the United States" 
(Holt & Company, 1900) is practically a new production. 
Of the four volumes in which the work will appear, only the 
first has as yet been published. It brings the narrative down 
to Jefferson's embargo policy. Dr. Gordy has reconstructed 
his work in accordance with the theory that " the political 
philosophy of Alexander Hamilton was held by a small mi- 
nority of the Federalists, who determined the policy of the 
country up to the election of John Adams; that this philos- 
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ophy, or rather the measures growing out of it, led to the 
overthrow of the party in 1800; and that there was little dif- 
ference between the opinions of the majority of the Federal- 
ists atthat time and those of the Republican leaders in 1815." 



"Religion in Literature" and "Religion in Life," are the 
titles of the two addresses by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
delivered before the Scottish universities in 1899, and now 
published in a booklet by the Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Co. No one is better prepared to discuss "Religion in 
Literature " than Mr. Brooke, and the address is virtually a re- 
view of the spiritual quality of the century's poetry, as the 
highest product of its literary art. It is an expression of the 
unity in the variety of utterance of our poets from Burns to 
Browning and even Swinburne, and the message is nobly 
felt and eloquently delivered. For a great literature and a 
great poetry, Mr. Brooke believes there is needed a noble re- 
ligion and a correspondingly great social conception of the 
duties of mankind. 



Prof. Richard G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, 
editor of " The Modern Reader's Bible " has just had pub- 
lished, through the Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., "A Short 
Introduction to the Literature of the Bible." It is a distinct 
work from the same author's " Literary Study of the Bible," 
being addressed to the general reader rather than to the for- 
mal student. Perhaps more than any other of our scholars 
to-day Prof. Moulton stands for the literary study of the Bible 
as apart from either theology or criticism, and this is the 
subject of his introductory chapter. " The History of the 
People of Israel as told by Themselves in the Old Testament 
and of Christ and His Church as Recorded in the New Tes- 
tament " constitutes the First Part. Then follows an analysis 
of the " Poetry and Prose in the Bible;" the " Wisdom Lit- 
erature in both Testaments," the forms of lyric poetry, and 
Old and New Testament books of prophecy. Of the two ap- 
pendices, one is particularly valuable, offering suggestions on 
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" Bible Readings Arranged to Accompany the Present Vol- 
ume." 



The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have issued "A 
Catalogue of Authors" whose works they publish, "pref- 
aced by a sketch of the firm," in a stout volume of more 
than two hundred octavo pages. Inasmuch as these authors 
are largely and representatively American, the compact bio- 
graphical data, together with the bibliographical details, 
make a volume, which, while intended primarily as a refer- 
ence book, is a distinct contribution to our knowledge of 
American literature and, therefore, valuable for any library 
shelf. 



At this Lenten and Easter season there is welcome from 
the Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., a revised and enlarged 
edition of " The Book of Private Prayer" for use twice dai- 
ly, prepared by a Committee of the Upper House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. It makes a dainty volume of 
clear type and excellent paper comprising two hundred and 
thirty-seven pages. Apart from the religious significance 
these prayers, collected from a variety of sources on many 
subjects and for very different occasions, have distinct liter- 
ary interest, and the note at the end, indicating the authors 
and the works whence derived, give a definite scholar's value 
to the booklet. 

Interesting also as a comparison with the " Book of Com- 
mon Prayer," as well as for practice in Spanish, is a copy re- 
ceived of the service (Oficios) in Spanish as used provisional- 
ly in the Mexican Episcopal Church, published in Mexico, 
1901. 



